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epic (p. 513), " No action ancient or modern, 
presents so splendid a subject to the epic poet as 
the Conquest of Mexico. The means are great 
and surprising, the end of adequate importance ; 
the scene offers whatever is beautiful in painting ; 
the costume is new and striking ; the superstition 
is strange and terrible," etc. Whoever the author 
of the foregoing criticism may have been, we know 
that Southey, in his Madoc,* 1 made use of the very 
materials so conspicuously absent in the Mexico 
Conquistada. 

In addition to what has just been offered, it is 
worthy of remark that the author of the review in 
question is hostile to the Roman Catholic church, 
saying (p. 513)': "The Catholic cares not upon 
what ruins the temple of his great goddess is 
erected. The priests of Tezcalipoca were suc- 
ceeded by bigots not less barbarous, and the more 
atrocious rites of St. Dominic." One needs to 
read only a few pages of Southey' s prose and but 
little more of his poetry to discover that he was a 
vigorous opponent of the Roman Catholic church. 6 

Finally, in discussing a certain incident in the 
poem — the return of Jeronimo de Aguilar from 
captive slavery among the Mexicans — our re- 
viewer draws a comparison between the epic 
account in the poem and the account of the same 
incident in " an old historian," along with which 
he gives a quotation in English from this his- 
torian. What the name of the historian is, we 
are not told, but we are given this account as 
follows : (the occasion is the arrival of Aguilar 
at the camp of Cortez) " and he began to speak 
in the Spanish tongue in this wise, ' Masters, are 
ye Christians ? ' ' Yea,' quoth they, ' and of the 
Spanish nation. ' Then he rejoiced so much that 
the tears fell from his eyes, and demanded of 
them what day it was, although he had a Primer 
wherein he daily prayed. He besought them ear- 
nestly to assist him with their prayers and thanks- 
giving to God for his delivery ; and kneeling 
devoutly down upon his knees, holding up his 
hands, his eyes toward heaven, and his face 
bathed with tears, he made his humble prayer 
unto God, giving most hearty thanks that it had 
pleased him to deliver him out of the power of 

•See especially Letters Written During a Short Residence 
in Spain and Portugal, pp. 74, 76, 132 ; also Essays, Moral 
and Political, by Robert Southey, vol. n, p. 280. 



infidels and infernal creatures, and to place him 
among Christians and men of his own nation." 
Who is the author, and what is the work quoted 
from? By referring to Southey' s Common Place 
Book n, p. 529, we find the following : "And 
then he began to speake in the Spanish tongue in 
thys wise, ' Maisters, are ye Christians ? ' ' Yea,' 
quoth they, 'and of the Spanish nation.' Then 
he rejoyced so much, that the teares fell from his 
eyes, and demaunded of them what day it was, 
although he had a Primer wherein he dayly 
prayed. He then besought them earnestlye to 
assist him with their prayers and thanksgiving 
unto God for his delivery, and kneling devoutly 
downe uppon his knees, holding up his handes, 
his eyes toward heaven, and his face bathed with 
teares, made his most humble prayer unto God, 
giving most heartie thanks, that it hadde pleased 
hym to deliver him out of the power of Infidels 
and infernal creatures, and to place hym among 
Christians and men of his owne nation." — . . . 
The Pleasant Historie of the Weast India.' 

From the preceding evidence, we may with 
little doubt credit Southey with the authorship 
of the review as above entitled, and may there- 
fore be assured that the author of the Modoc was 
acquainted with a poem in the Spanish language 
which dealt with the same great theme that 
Southey used in his poem. 

Cheistopheb Longest. 



PLUTARCH AND DEAN SWIFT. 

An interesting and hitherto unnoticed parallel 
to Swift's Voyage to the Houyhnhnms, which 
forms the fourth part of Gulliver's Travels, is to 
be found in Plutarch's "Gryllus," 1 a dialogue 
between Ulysses and one of Circe's swine, in 

8 For the complete title of this translation of Gomara's 
history, see Common Place Book, n, p. 570. 

1 TUpl tov t& i\oya\6y(f xi")"^. Plutarehi Moralia, ed. 
G. Bemardakis, Lips., 1891, vx, p. 82. 

Plutarch's Morals. Translated from the Greek by sev- 
eral hands. Corrected and revised by William W. Good- 
win. Boston, 1870. Vol. iv. I have quoted from and 
referred to this translation. 
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which the manners and morals of the human spe- 
cies are satirically contrasted with those of brutes. 
The piece can in no sense be called a forerunner of 
Gulliver ; nor is there conclusive evidence that it 
furnished Swift with any of those numerous hints 
which the candid Dean "was never known to 
steal." There are, however, resemblances be- 
tween the two works, not only in- general idea 
but in detail, which make it seem at least quite 
possible, considering Swift's fondness for the 
highways and byways of late classical literature, 
that he had read this dialogue of Plutarch's and 
been influenced by it in writing the last part of 
his great satire. 

In externals the two satires have little or 
nothing in common. There is in Plutarch no 
caricature of humanity to correspond with the 
loathsome Yahoos ; and in place of an imaginary 
journey to a land of reasoning and speaking brutes, 
by association with whom the traveller discovers 
how ignoble and degraded human nature really is, 
we have in the Greek work a philosophic discus- 
sion between the wisest and most reasonable of 
men and a creature who has been transformed 
from man's estate and knows by experience, how 
much preferable is the life of a brute to that of a 
man. The satire on humanity, which in Swift is 
largely conveyed by innuendo, is in Plutarch ex- 
plicit and direct. There is, moreover, a slight 
difference of emphasis in the two works, Swift's 
avowed object being ' ' to degrade humanity to the 
level of the brute and even to elevate the brute 
above man," Plutarch's rather to win greater re- 
spect for brute creation by contrasting the virtues 
of animals with the vices of man, and to show how 
ill justified is his complacent assumption of supe- 
riority. But the Greek writer is led away from 
his ostensible purpose to indulge, like Swift, 
though in a milder mood, in a general satire on 
human nature, putting the indictment against 
mankind into the mouth of a reasoning beast who 
makes a damaging point by point comparison 
of the irrational and vicious ways of civilized man 
with the purer and saner lives of the despised 
lower animals. 

In Plutarch's dialogue Ulysses, pitying the con- 
dition of his changed companions, asks Circe to 
allow him to restore them to their proper shapes, 
but finds on inquiry that they are quite contented 



with their lot. One of their number, Gryllus, 
becomes spokesman for the rest and informs the 
astonished Greek that it is he who is to be pitied 
and despised because he is afraid to be changed 
from a worse state to a better. In answer to 
Ulysses's remonstrance, Gryllus undertakes to 
prove that mankind is inferior to brute creation 
in each of the virtues of which he is so proud, as 
justice, prudence, fortitude, etc.' 

Considering first the virtue of fortitude, Gryllus 
contrasts the underhanded methods by which Ulys- 
ses makes war with the fairer and simpler ones of 
animals. "Thou dost only circumvent by tricks 
and artifices men that understand only the simple 
and generous way of making war, ignorant alto- 
gether of fraud and faith breaking. . . . But do 
you observe the combats and warfare of beasts, as 
well against another as against yourselves, how 
free from craft and deceit they are, and how with 
an open and naked courage they defend them- 
selves by mere strength of body." We are re- 
minded of Gulliver's description of the art of war 
as practiced by mankind ( Gulliver's Travels, Pt. 
iv, Ch. v), and later (Ch. vri) of the satirical 
allusion to a Yahoo battle, in which the horrible 
creatures inflicted wounds with their claws but 
are seldom able to kill each other, "for want of 
such convenient instruments of death as we have 
invented." 

Gryllus next comments on the fact that the 
females of brute creation are little inferior in 
strength and courage to the males and bear their 
burden of toil and battle, while women are weak- 
lings and cowards. He refers among other illus- 
trations to the horse. " Your king also took the 
mare Aetha from the Sicyonian, as a bribe to dis- 
charge him from going to the wars ; and he did 
well, thereby showing how much he esteemed a 
valiant and generous mare above a timorous cow- 
ard." 3 Among the Houyhnhms, it will be re- 
membered, the education of both sexes is alike ; 
and "his Honor" expresses the opinion that the 
human system, whereby one-half of mankind is 
good for nothing but bringing children into the 
world, is monstrous. 

Passing now to the virtue of temperance, Gryl- 
lus satirizes the avarice of men, contrasting his 



>Plut., Ch. iv. 



'Pint., Ch. iv. 
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own present scorn of wealth and all it can buy 
with his former greed. 4 So in the Voyage to the 
Houyhnhnms Gulliver (Ch. vi) is at much pains 
to describe to his master the use of money to pro- 
cure luxuries for men and the eagerness with 
which it is sought by the human Yahoos. 

More striking is the resemblance between the 
two satires in the comparison which is drawn in 
each of men and beasts with regard to the relation 
of the sexes. Brutes, says Gryllus, are temperate 
and natural in their sexual desires ; they attract 
each other by their own proper scents, without the 
use of artificial perfumes by either sex, and "the 
females without the coyness of women or the 
practice of little frauds and fascinations." (Ch. 
vn. ) In like manner Gulliver tells of the re- 
straint of the Houyhnhnms as compared with the 
incontinence of the Yahoos, and refers particu- 
larly to the wiles of the female of the latter race. 
(Gulliver, Pt. rv, Ch. vn.) In both works 
there is a reference to unnatural practices, ex- 
plicit in Plutarch (Ch. vn) and politely hinted 
at by Swift. (Ch. vn.) 

Gryllus now considers the matter of diet, con- 
trasting the voracity of men and their consequent 
ill health with the greater temperance of beasts. 
"You pursue the pleasures of eating and drinking 
beyond the satisfaction of nature, and are pun- 
ished with many and tedious diseases." Animals 
confine themselves to a single article of diet while 
man eats all. 6 In Gulliver the contrast which is 
expressly drawn by Plutarch is as usual more 
subtly conveyed by Swift. After describing the 
process by which he prepared his oaten cakes, 
Gulliver remarks 6 : "It was at first a very in- 
sipid diet, though common enough iD many parts 
of Europe, but grew tolerable by time and having 
been often enough reduced to hard fare in my 
life, this was the first experiment I had made 
how easily nature is satisfied. And I cannot but 
observe, that I never had one hour's sickness, 
while I stayed in this island. ' ' 

The race of beasts, says Gryllus, have shown 
their prudence by admitting no vain and unprofit- 
able arts. "Neither do they make it their study 
to fasten one contemplation to another, but they 
are supplied by their own prudence with such as 

4 Plut., Ch. vi. 5 Hut., Ch. viir. 

'Gulliver's Travels, Pt. iv, Ch. n. 



are true born and genuine. ' ' They know by na- 
ture how to cure themselves when they are sick ; 
" neither are some of them ignorant how to teach 
the science of music so far as is convenient for 
them." Nature being their schoolmistress, they 
derive their prudence from the "chiefest and 
wisest original of understanding"; "which if 
you think not proper to call reason and wisdom, 
it is time for ye to find out a more glorious and 
honorable name for it." The Houyhnhnms, while 
equally ignorant of speculation and of the elabo- 
rate arts of civilization, are marvellously dexter- 
ous in the use of "the hollow part between the 
pastern and the hoof"; (Ch. ix.) they "excell 
all other mortals" in poetry ; and though they 
are subject to no diseases and hence need no 
physicians, yet they have "excellent medicines 
composed of herbs" to cure their accidental 
hurts. 

After Gryllus has made one or two more telling 
hits at man, Ulysses, as a last resort, bids him 
hesitate to ascribe reason to those who have no 
knowledge of a deity. The swine begins, with 
some heat, to discuss, apparently, the question 
of religion ; but here the dialogue breaks off. 
Whether or not the wily Ulysses finally acknowl- 
edges himself convinced we do not learn. 

In considering the probability of Swift's having 
derived suggestions from Plutarch's work we must 
admit at once that the parallels quoted above 
might easily be the result of accident, given the 
similarity of the two pieces in their fundamental 
conception. The resemblances are in no case so 
striking as to warrant the conclusion that Swift 
used this previous comparison to help out his own 
amply sufficient ingenuity. We must also take 
into account the fact that the Dean certainly 
seems to be indebted for some things in the Voyage 
to the Houyhnhnms to a work from which he also 
borrowed hints for the earlier parts of Gulliver, 
viz., Cyrano de Bergerac's Voyage Comigue.'' 

The moon -men in the first part of Cyrano's 
work go on all fours, and they refuse to admit 
that Cyrano is a reasonable creature, just as the 

n Omwes de Cyrano de Bergerae, preeedees cPune notice par 
Le Blanc, Paris, 1856. For studies of the sources of QW- 
Uver's Travels, see Anglia, X, 397 ft, XV, 345 ff. ; also an 
article by Max Poll, " The Sources of Gulliver's Travels," 
University of Cincinnati Bulletin, Ser. rr, Vol. 3, No. 24. 
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Houyhnhnms cannot credit the reason of man- 
kind. Like the Houyhnhnms they speak a 
musical language, depend solely on their own 
reason, and detest falsehood. Moreover, in the 
last part of the Voyage Comique Cyrano finds 
himself in the land of birds and is arraigned by 
them on various charges ; his accusers refuse to 
admit that he is a reasonable creature like them- 
selves ; they comment with scorn upon his bodily 
shape ; and charge him above all with belonging 
to the hated race of mankind, their wanton slay- 
ers. Like Gulliver in the council of the Houyhn- 
hnms, he is condemned. 

For the suggestion of the general plan of the 
Voyage to the Houyhnhnms, — i. e. the fiction of 
an imaginary journey to a land of animals, — 
Swift is probably indebted to the French work. 
He almost certainly owes to Cyrano the idea which 
underlies all of Gulliver's Travels, of using a 
fabulous voyage among alien beings as a vehicle 
for satire. It is to be observed, however, that 
there is in Cyrano's work no point by point con- 
trast of the ways of brutes with the ways of men, 
nor any attempt to exalt the virtues of brute cre- 
ation. No point is made in the " Plaidoirie des 
Oiseaux ' ' of the excellences of the feathered tribe. 
The proposition that man's boast of superiority 
over animals is unfounded, which underlies the 
satire of Swift and Plutarch, finds no place in the 
Voyage Comique. Finally, the satire against hu- 
manity in Cyrano's work hardly touches moral 
issues at all, but concerns itself chiefly with ex- 
ternal and accidental matters, like the wearing of 
clothes. Is it not therefore quite possible that the 
particular direction which the satire takes in the 
fourth part of Gulliver' s Travels was determined 
by Plutarch's dialogue, and that Swift derived 
from the same source the suggestion for some of 
the individual points which he makes in the 
course of his comparison of the manners of the 
Houyhnhnms with those of the Yahoos and of 
mankind ? 

That Swift had read the dialogue seems highly 
probable. He speaks in the Journal to Stella 
(Jan. 12, 1712-13) of having bought a two vol- 
ume Plutarch for thirty shillings, and he shows 
throughout his writings an acquaintance not only 
with Plutarch's Lives but with his minor works 



as well.* The name and story of " Gryllus " were 
familiar to English readers from the passage about 
him at the close of Book II of the Faerie Queen, 
and from not infrequent later references. 9 



James Holly Hanfoed. 



Simmons College. 



NOTES TO THE DON QUIJOTE. 

In Part II, Chap, xli, Don Quijote says : 

"Si mal no me acuerdo, yo he leido en Vir- 
gilio aquello del Paladion de Troya, que fu6 un 
caballo de madera que los griegos presentaron k la 
Diosa Palas, el cual iba prefiado de caballeros 
armados que despues fueron la total ruina de 
Troya; etc" 1 

It is obvious that the good knight is here con- 
fusing the horse of Troy with the Palladium, the 
image sacred to Pallas. The mistake was natural 
as the horse was alleged by the Greeks to be a 
votive offering to Pallas to appease that goddess 
for the wrong done her in stealing the Palladium 
from her temple. So far as I know, this mistake 
has been noticed by none of the commentators, 
although it must have impressed many a reader. 
Even Bowie, accomplished student of the classics 

8 See "A Discourse on the Mechanical Operation of the 
Spirit," Bohn Lib. ed. of Swift, I, 206 (cf. "Plutarch De 
Iside et Osiride"); Examiner, No. 35, Mch. 22, 1711 ; 
"Mr. Collins Discourse on Free Thinking," Bohn Lib. 
ed., in, 186 (cf. "Plutarch De Superstitione"), etc. In 
the poem C'adenus and Vanessa, Swift says that he warded 
off the shafts of Cupid from Vanessa's heart by placing 
some book between. 

" The darts were in the cover fix'd 
Or, often blunted and recoil' d, 
On Plutarch's morals struck, were spoiled." 

*F. Q., Bk. II, stanzas 86 and 87: My attention was 
called to this reference by Professor Kittredge. Cf. also 
Joseph Hall, /Satires, Book II, Sat. 2 ; and Phineas Fletcher, 
The Purple Island, vn. Thomas Warton ( Observations on the 
Fairy Queen, ed. of 1807, n, 164), remarks that Giovanni 
Battista Gelli's Circe, published in 1548 and translated 
into English by Henry Iden, is stated in the preface to 
be founded on this dialogue of Plutarch's. 

1 Cervantes, Don Quijote (ed. Clemencfn, Madrid, 1836), 
Vol. V, p. 324. 



